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Fue celebrity of Flanders as an advo 





*} will, sir. In the first place—why 
did you marry my sister ?” 

** Because I loved your sister.”’ 

“* Why, then, have you deserted her ?” 

‘* Because I no longer love her. Are 
you satisfied ?”’ 

‘No, sir. I demand the cause of this 
sudden change in your affections.” 

‘“‘ | have no reply for demands.” 

*« Will you please, sir, then, so far to 
condescend as to gratify a brother’s cu- 
riosity ?” 

‘** I shall not, sir.” 

** Then, sir, | have but one word more 
to say. You are a villain !” 

*‘ It is possible, sir, that you may la- 
bour under a mistake.” . 
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Pause before you act, or repentance May 
come too late.” 

Both Flanders and Percival gazed at 
this mysterious intruder with some tokens 
of surprise ; a glance at his dress, how- 
ever, convinced the former that he wat 
one of the ghostly fraternity of a neigh- 
bouring monastery. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Flanders spoke— 

** Your business, holy father ?” 

‘* | have already declared it—to pre- 
vent the shedding of human blood. Let 
me, my children, be a pacificator between 


| you.” 





\tleman, then; 
| 


‘¢ Address yourself to that young gen- 
” replied Flanders with a 


smile. ‘“ J have no hostile intention, | 


‘* Your affected coolhess, sir, shall not || assure you.” 
divert me from my purpose. Was it not || 


‘“* But I have,’ exclaimed Percival, 


eate, together with his certificate and | villanous to win the affections of a con-| in a voice of thunder; ‘nor shall any 
letters of introduction, had procured him || fiding girl, merely to enjoy and abandon | meddling priest, nor hell itself, foil me 
s ready admission at the Canadian bar, \ her? to murder her by inches? It is|/of my revenge. Prepare !” 


where he now shone with no inconsider- , 
able splendour. He had just brought to) 


a favourable termination for his client.) 


an intricate suit which had been fora 


a contemplative mood, on a sofa in his 
study, when the servant announced a 
stranger. In the next moment the bro- 
ther of Selina stood before him. 

Whatever might have been the feelings 
of Flanders at this unexpected v@it, no 
symptoms of embarrassment were be- 
trayed. As he rose from the seat, he 
pronounced the words, ‘* Captain’ Per- 
cival!” in a tone which did not very 
forcibly express either surprise or plea- | 
sure, but which might have been easily 
mistaken for either. Then advancing to 
his brother-in-law, he presented his hand 
with a hesitating air that seemed to in- 
quire— 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable ? 


Without accepting the proffered salute, 
Captain Percival gravely observed 

*“ Before I take your hand, Mré Flan- 
ders, I must crave the favour of catego- 
rical answers to two plain questions.”’ 

** Indeed !”” returned Flanders, fold- 
ing his arms with a dignified composure. 
“ Please propound them,” 











, 


, Same to me, 
/ hence until | am satisfied.”’ 





thus you have treated my sister—broken | 


As he said this, he again presented his 


her heart—and plunged a once happy pistol; when the friar stepped directly 


little family in misery! 
you a base villain.” 
‘* Go on, sir; I am all attention.” 
** | have done with words. 


I pronounce | in front of ifs muzzle, and taking a folded 
| 
Here are | superscription, and exclaimed— 
two pistols—take your choice, and name | 


your distance. The width of this table, | 


paper from his girdle, handed it to Per- 
cival, who started as he gazed on the 


** What is this ?_ Who gave it you ?” 
** Read it.—There will be time enough 


or the length of the room, is equally the || for explanation afterwards.” 


But neither of us depart 


** You are rash, young man; but I do 
not choose to be your executioner. Put 
up those dangerous weapons, and retire 
in peace. Shall I conduct you to the 
door ?”’ 

‘* Hell and furies !’’ exclaimed the 
captain, seizing one of the pistols. “* De- 
fend yourself, or”’ 

At the first word of this unfinished sen- 
tence, the door opened, and an aged 
stranger entered the room, whose totter- 
ing steps were assisted by an ebony staff 
on which he leaned. 

‘* Hold your impious purpose !’’ he 
exclaimed in a feeble, tremulous, hollow 
tone of voice. ‘ Let not unhallowed 
passions transport you beyond the bounds 
of reason, and hurry you into an abyss 
of misery. Permit aservant of the Prince 
of Peace. to make peace between you. 





| 


| 


J 
| 


| 
| 








Percival threw the pistol on the table, 
and began to peruse the letter, while 


| Flanders stood wondering at the various 


emotions which were strongly depicted 
in the countenance of the reader ; who, 
at length, suddenly dropped the letter 
from his hands, smote his forehead with 
vehemence, and, without speaking, rush- 
ed out of doors. 

** What can this mean!” exclaimed 
Flanders, seizing the fallen paper. 
** Gracious God! the very——quick, tell 
me—how came you by that letter ?” 

** It was brought from Boston to Ca- 
nada by—~ Woodville.” 

** Silence! old man! and never again 





compel me to breathe the infected air in | 


which that accursed name is floating. 
Still, Iam mad with desire to know what 
brought the reptile to Montreal. Did he 
know that | was here? Indeed! Then 
is his assurance only paralleled by hie 























































‘the heart. But why do Is 


bi. Pe »*while the wife of another—the wife of 
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perfidy. But what came he for? As 
the friend of that hot-headed youth who 
has just left us 2? What is the object of 
his journey ?”” 
‘* That which he has already effected 
Wea. of your life.” 
is false! I would spurn a life 
preserved by him—by him whom I curse 


as a blacker villain than ever merited 
perdition.”’, 


’ 
‘‘ He was such—he has since been a 


penitent—he is now a Christian. Will 
you curse your preserver ?” 

“ O, yes!” replied Flandérs, with a 
smile of bitterness. ‘* What exalted gospel 
charity! After loading the life of his 
benefactor with an insupportable burthen 
of misery, he would generously prolong 
its duration! Actuated by the same 
christian motives the holy inguisiturs of 
your most holy church employ a surgeon 
to attend the merciful operation of the 
rack! But away! Let me hear no} 
more, lest. I lose my patience. This) 
letter is now my property.” 


buried the secret in my own breast; in- 
stead of which I delighted to cherish it, 
and unblushingly made your bosom its 
depository. J drew you from the path of 
virtue, and no small portion of my pun- 
ishment is the knowledge that innocence 
suffers with guilt. 

** Keep this, I conjure you, as sacred- 
ly as I have kept it, that the immense 
sacrifice which the best of husbands has 
made to preserve the reputation of the 
worst of wives, may not have been made 
‘in vain. Never let the eye of another 
peruse the fatal story, unless it be for the 
purpose of preserving the life or honour 
of the father of my child. | 

** 1 am going, Woodville, to another, 
and, | hope, a better world. God knows 
how penitent | am—He has counted my 
tears, and oh! may he accept the sacri- 
fice of a brokenheart. Yes, Woodville— 
literally broken. May He bless my Tho- 
mas, my babe, and yourself. I look for- 
ward to death as a sweet release from 
/misery ; and, oh! could my much-in- 





« Then, sir, take its envelope with it.” | jured husband but close my eyes, amd 


“Envelope! What envelope ?” 

The friar handed a paper to Flanders, 
on which he cast his eye, and then ex- 
claimed, in violent agitation—— 

“ Support me, heaven !—It is—it is— 
Selina’s hand—addressed to——damna- 
tion! I wanted not this evidence of their 
correspondence.” 

“« Read it, | conjure you—it is the 
writer's own request.” 

Flanders walked to the window, and || 
read as follows :— 





: Worcester, May 3d, 1808. | 
“ MR. WOODVILLE, 


** Sensible that my earthly pilgrimage | 
is almost expired, I feel it a duty to con- | 
fide the enclosed letter to your care. 
No eye has ever perused it, except my | 


| 


have sprinkled it with the bitter tears of. 
unavailing repentance. / | 
; ‘Read it—and learn what a noble— | 
t a god-like being we have stabbed to | 
ye! ? With | 
my dying breath | will acqai tL you. It is 
on me alone, the whole curse of guilt 
must rest ; for, compared with me, you, 
Woodville, are spotless a as an angel. I 


loved you from the first time [saw you ; 





your friend, | loved youstill, 1 ought to| | 
have suppressed the guilty passion, andl | 


| ‘s Where is 


breathe out his forgiveness on my lips, 
the moment of dissolution would be a 
foretaste of Heaven. Adieu, forever. 


“¢ SELINA.” 


Flanders was completely unmanned by 
the perusal of this epistle ; and even 
after he had partially got the mastery of 
his feelings, he paced the room for a long 
lime in contemplative silence. At length, 
| stopping in front of the sympathising 
|| prior, he said— 








the person to whom 
joe letter is addressed ? 1 think. I could 
1 would risk an interview.” 

** For vengeance 2” 

\ **No. His offence is great—but he 
‘has been more weak than criminal. If 





sown, and you will see how liberally || he can feel, he shall live to writhe be- 


neath the lash of remorse.’ 

‘* Oh, sir! he can feel—he has felt— 
he does feel! He daily prays for pardon 
from his offended God—may he not offer 
the same petition, with equal hope, to 
his fellow-worm ?”’ 

* | wish to see—this——W oodville.”’ 

** You wish it? Behold bim then,” 
said the latter, throwing off his borrowed 
habit, and assuming his own tone and at- 
titude. ‘* Behold the emaciated victim 
of remorse+—and, if it will tend in the 
least degree to lighten the load of misery 














es 


he has entailed upon yourself, take am. 
ple vengeance on the spot. There are 
weapons before you—here I bare my 
bosom. I will swear, as my heart’s blood 
flows, that every drop is your due, and 
that you have only performed an act of 
strict retributive justice.” 

Flanders was much agitated, and yain- 
ly attempted to conceal it. At length he 
spoke— 

“‘ [ was not prepared for this—I am 
taken unawares—it was sudden. But— 
go return to Massachusetts—If Seli- 
na still breathes, we will sweeten her 
dying hour by exchanging forgiveness in 
her presence. Adieu to vengeance—I 
am vanquished. Be off- I will not be 
a mile behind you.”’ 








e- & 8 Or Ce? & 8 2 


Selina breathed her last in the arms of 
her husband, having received from his 
lips a pardon and benediction a hundred 
times repeated. With a sweet angelic 
smile she then gave one hand to Wood- 
ville, and the other to her brother, who 
both retained them until the chill of 
death informed them that all was over. 
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“After having made the necessary ar- 
rangements respecting the care and edu- 
cation of his infant daughter, Flanders 
took an affectionate leave of his friends, 
and returned to Montreal, where he con- 
tinued to be respected in his profession, 
and beloved by his acquaintance for 
about four years; when, on the eve of 
the lafe war between this country and 
Great Britain, he removed to Boston, 
enteréd the U. S. army as a captain, sig- 
nalized himself on many brilliant occa- 
sions, was severely wounded at the bat- 
tle of Niagara, and now resides at Wor- 
cester, superintending the education of 
the lovely little, Selina, who has just en- 
tered the twelfth year of her age. 

Woodville, also, served with honour, 
during the same contest. At the ratifi- 
cation of peace he returned to Sandville, 
and in the following winter was united to 
the object of his first and genuine flame, 
the amiable Sophia. He removed to 

Boston in the ensuing spring, and there 
are few merchants in that metropolis 
more wealthy, respected, and happy, 
than himself. 

Captain Percival commanded a Priva- 
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teer, which was captured on her first 
cruise, and for several months he was 
incarcerated in a British prison. After 
he was exchanged, he was appointed 
sailing-master of a frigate, and lost his 
life in a duel the day before she sailed. 

It.is but justice to add, that Flanders 
thinks he can trace all his misfortunes to 
the zeal with which he was wont to in- 
culcate the doctrine of infidelity ; and 
has wisely resolved to place his own 
child on the safe side of the question, by 
permitting her to receive a religious 
education ; and if he does not himself 
enjoy all that pure felicity which flows 
from that thrice blessed hope which Re- 
ligion alone can give, he at least enjoys 
all that can proceed from the exalted 
virtue of Macnanimiry. 





se 
From the London Ladies’ Magazine. 
JOSEPHINE. 
A TALE OF TRUTII. 
[Concluded from page 100. ] 


THE LETTER. 


“ Why seek to disguise the truth, 
Lascelles ? Am I not still the same Jo- 
sephine you once pretended to love ? 
Pretended 1 must say, for in no respect 
am I changed. You talk to me of deco- 
rum, of retired habits, of regard to es- 
tablished opinions, and such formal non- 
sense, while I know that it was my dis- 
regard of these, in a certain degree, 
which first attracted fyour admiration. 
But I can trace your scruples to another 
source. Had I rank, fortune, or any de- 
gree of constquence in the world, my 
foibles would hot shock your morality, 
nor the nice feelings of your relations. 
Forgive me, Lascelles ; | mean not to be 
severe; neither shall I condescend to 
solicit where I ought now to command. 
This may be deemed high language for 
one in my station of life ; but I write ac- 
grins to the dictates of my feelings. 

our preference has exalted me ; and 
while I am conscious that I have not de- 
graded myself, I still dare to assert, that 
lam as deserving of your regard as when 
! first fistened to your professions. "That 
1 then thought them sincere, was my 
error ; it will be my fault, also, if I suffer 
myself to be drawn into concessions, 
‘Which you have as yet no right to exact. 


» 


at. 
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| 
| 





| phrenzy. 


Since you are resolved to go, it is not for 
me to offer any remonstrances. Fare- 
well. May happiness be yours, with or | 
without Josephine !” 

‘* A singular letter, indeed,” said I, 


returning it to him, “I think a woman } 





st 


| protect or support her. Even the con- 
'solations of friendship must be bestowed 


‘in secret. You only can effectually 
‘serve, and you perhaps maypyet be able 
‘to preserve her from wretchedness and 
infamy.”’—** Would to Heaven | could !”’ 


who could write in that manner, must, at || exclaimed I, with fervour, ‘* but if you 


any rate, have possessed a mind above 
the common stamp.”’ | 
** Her mind was, indeed, as superior as | 
her person,” 
father, who had once been in better cir- 
cumstances, had spared no expense in’ 
her education. She was intelligent and | 
accomplished ; but unhappily, of an ec- | 
centric turn, and eagerly desirous of at- | 
tracting admiration. The illness, and| 
subsequent death of my mother, detain- | 
ed me longer at home than I expected ; 
yet I flattered myself with the hope, | 
that during my absence, Josephine would | 
so far comply with my known wish, as to | 


think that I would ever make her my 


wife after this imprudent step, permit 
me to undecieve you; for I even con- 


| 
returned Lascelles. ‘ Her gratulate myself that she has thus put it 


out of my power to place my honour in 
the keeping of one, so volatile, so un- 
principled.” —** Call her not unprinci- 
pled,” cried Louisa, with agitation, 
‘* greatly as she has erred, I, who know 
every secret movement of her heart, 
must undertake her vindication. In the 
conviction that you wished to recede 
from your engagements, she threw her- 
self into the arms of the first who made 
her dazzling offers. Deluded by the 





conduct herself in a manner that must | 
oblige me to seek a reconciliation ; in. 


false pride of triumphing over you, she 
| was not aware of the vile scheme laid to 


this, however, I was mistaken. Piqued ensnare her. She thought Courtall as 


at my supposed indifference, and irrita- | 


ted by my protracted stay, she yielded to | 
the suggestions of vanity, and encouraged | 
the attentions of a libertine, who sought 

her only to betray. Josephine became 

the victim alike of his villany, and her) 
own vanity. WhenI returned to D x 
I waited on Miss Bentick, and my anx- | 
ious inquiries for Josephine Were an- 
swered only by tears. At length I drew 

from her the heart-rending avowal that | 
Josephine had eloped with her seducer. 
My feelings at first amounted almost to 
I execrated myself, and vow- 
ed vengeance on the villain whose arts 
had been so successful, and who had now 
the power to triumph in my misery. 
Miss Bentick consoled me with the lan- 
guage of reason and friendship. Her 
friend, though lost to virtue and to socie- 
ty, was still dear to her; for she knew 
that she was not intentionally vicious, 
and lamented the weakness, which the 
more uncharitable would have censured. 
‘* 1 tremble for her fate,”’ said she, * for 
i am certuin she does not love the wretch 
into whose power she has thrown her- 
self; and I have so little contidence in 
his principles, that I anticipate the most 
dreadful consequence. We must not 
abandon her, Lascelles. Her father, in 
anguish of heart, bas shut Ifis door against 











—— 


honourable as yourself, and had not the 
smallest doubt of his intending to make 
her his wife.”—‘ It may be so, my 
‘dear Miss Bentick,’’ rephed I, with a 
bitter smile of incredulity, ‘* but it re- 
quires all your sophistry to persuade me 
that she could be so easily deceived, had 
she not been but too willing to rush into 
the snare. No matter; | forgive her. 
Assure her of this when you write to, or 
see her. For my own part, I shall very 
shortly exchange into a regiment destined 
for foreign service. All my hopes here 
are blasted, and life has now very litile 
value for me. You shall know where I 
am to be found, in case of there being 
any necessity for your application to me. 
I will always he the friend of Josephine. 
More I can never be.”’ 

Miss Bentick appeared much affected 
by my determination, and 1 parted from 
| her, with sentiments of the highest es- 
teem and respect. My proposed ex- 
change was soon effected ; and | was pre- 
paring to quit England, when I received 
a burried note from Miss Bentick, in 
which she informed me that Josephine 
entreated to see me once more. This 
was a request which 1 felt I could not _ 
comply with, and ! apprised her friend of 
my resolution ; adding, thes ubioiaae 


was inclined to quit a life of infamy, I 











her for ever. 1 have not the power to 


would place her in a respectable asylum, 
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‘ceived. When I reached her residence, 


_ Accustomed to yield to the impulse of 


‘hours, and then expired in my arms.” | 
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where a competence Mould be secured 
to her ; but, that my own plans were un- 
alterably fixed. On the following morn- 
ing I receivad a note, written by Jose- 
phine herself, which contained only 
these words: ‘‘ Delay your departure 
only two days. By your advice | have 
determined to quit a life of infamy. It is 
not for my own sake that I ask you to 
remain ; but for that of her who has long 
loved you, and by whose counsel, had | 
been. guided, 1 might now have been 


happy. Adieu——Pity, and remember, 
“ JOSEPHINE.” 


The contents of this note perplexed 
me very much, yet I still attributed it to 
the wild eccentricity of the writer, and 
immediately sought Miss Bentick, though 
not with the intention of letting ber know 
all the contents of the billet I had re- 


I was informed that she had gone to visit 
a sick friend. Again and again I called, 
and received the same answer, At last 
I was admitted, but never shall | forget 
the melancholy appearance she present- 
ed. Overcome by her emotion at sight 
of me, she threw herself into my arms, 
and insensibility for afew moments gave 
her relief. My ready apprehensions 
told me that something dreadful had hap- 
pened. Dreadful indeed !—Josephine, 
im the despondency of shame and re- 
morse, had terminated her existence by | 
poison. Louisa had attended her in her 
last moments, and assured me, that even! 





“in that awful crisis, when her wishes | 


hovered between earth and eternity, she | 
asserted that she was not intentionally 
guilty. ‘I sacrificed myself,” said she, 
‘* through motives of revenge ; it is fit 
I should be the victim—yet | loved him, 
Louisa.; but I now feel conscious that he 
could never have been happy with me. 


ungovernable passions, I know I was 
little calculated for domestic life. I now 
feel the truth of an observation I once 
ridiculed, ‘ that a woman, however love- 
ly, engaging, or accomplished, cannot be 
amiable without propriety.’ ’’ “* These,” 
said Louisa, ‘‘ were her last words, ut- 
tered during intervals of mental and 
bodily anguish. ~ She lingered many 





will not tire you with dwelling apon-this 
mournful scene. 


as is usually the case, brought in a ver- 
dict that admitted of her remains being 
properly interred. Louisa and | were 
sincere mourners, for her father was 
prevented, by grief and infirmity, from 
attending. We mingled our tears toge- 
ther over her cold remains, and, in the 
tender office of consoling each other, 
nourished an attachment as pure as per- 
manent. During my stay in England, | 
was in the habit of passing most of my 
time with her, during which my esteem 
and admiration gradually augmented. 
When I went abroad, I continued to cor- 
respond with her, and her letters afford- 
ed me a melancholy pleasure, as they 
contained frequent allusions to our la- 
mented Josephine. At my return I made 
an offer, which she did not affect to de- 
cline. We have been married six years, 
and though we still cherish a tender re- 
membrance of our unfortunate erring 
friend, it is unimbittered by jealousy on 
the side of Louisa, or regret on mine ; 
for in her I may be truly said to possess 
“ Something than beauty dearer— 
—— the mind, or mind-illumined face ; 


Truth, goodness, honour, harmony and love, 
‘The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven.” 


Lascelles thus concluded a_ recital, 
which explained to me what had before | 
excited my astonishment, that he should 
have selected a woman possessed of so | 
little. nal attraction. 

Transient, indeed, is the triumph of 
beauty, and dangerous is the gift, unless 
accompanied by a well-regulated mind. 
By virtue, pradence, and sweetness of | 
disposition, the hitherto neglected Louisa 
was raised to the enviable rank of a be- 
loved wife, and respected mother ; 
while, by levity, self-will, and irritability 
of temper, the lovely Josephine forfeited 
her claim to the esteem of the virtuous, 
and rashly precipitated herself into an 
untimely grave. 
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IMAGES OF TIME AND ETERNITY. 


There is something attractive in the 
contemplation of a river. It is not, in- 
deed, so vast, so sublime, as that which 
we experience when gazing on the 
boundless expanse of the world of waters 
—the mighty ocean—but it is more an- 





The jury, in conside~|}state—the ond is the image of life, the 
ration of paternal and friendly feelings, other of eternity. 


alogous to the mind of man in its moral 








KEDAR AND AMELA, 
AN ARABIAN TALE; 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE FLORIAN.* 


The good Yarab, the Iman of Sana, ia 
Arabia Felix, governed his subjects wise- 
ly, and rendered them exceedingly happy. 
His most intimate friend was an old Der- 
vise, named Malec, who resided on the 
summit of a mountain, at a short distance 
from Yarab's capital. ‘The good Iman 
frequently went to ask his advice, for 
Malec was a model of wisdom. 

Yarab had « son named Kedar, whose 
disposition was a cause of great anxiety 
tohim. Flatterers corrupted this young 
man, who, in spite of his father’s care, 
had been badly brought up. Yarab fore- 
saw that he would commit great follies, 
and that he would, therefore, be expo- 
sed to great misfortunes. His fears on 
this head induced him to have a large 
cave formed under the hermitage of the 
Dervise, which he filled with an immense 
treasure. He then entrusted the key of 
the cave to the Dervise, and requested 
that he would preserve this treasure for 
his son as a last resource, and not discover 
it to him till misfortune had brought him 
to the use of his reason. .. 

A short time after this the good Yarab 
died, repeating his request to the Der- 
vise Malec, who received bis last sigh. 
Kedar became Iman of Sana, and, led 
astray by the possession of power, and 
by the arts of his courtiers, he gave him- 
self up to all kinds of excesses, dissipated 


all his riches, laid on heavy taxes, aliena- 


ted the hearts of his subjects, and acted 
as other sovereigns have done and are 
still doing. 

One day when Kedar was hunting, he 
met with.a young and lovely shepherdess 
all alone, who was watching her sheep. 
Kedar thought her handsome, and he 
told her so. The shepherdess made a 
reply which was dictated by bashfulness 
and modesty. Kedar, little used to this 
sort of virtue, became still more charm- 
ed. He returned several times to this 
wood, to converse with the shepherdess, 
who wasamed Amela, and he proposed 
to Hef"to come and live in his seraglio. 
The shepherdess declined this honour ; 


* This tale was intended by Florian merely as 
the sketch of a longer one, which was to consist 
of seyeral chapters. 
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she was even frightened when she learn- 
ed that the hunter was the Iman. She 
said a number of admirable things, which 
made an impression on Kedar, whose 
heart was good at bottom, and his love 
for her was redoubled. 

When he returned to his palace, he 
spoke of Amela to his favourite Amrou, 
who laughed at the pretended virtue of 
the shepherdess, made Kedar blush at 
the respect which he had felt for her, 
and persuaded him to have her carried 
off and shut up in the seraglio, where 
she would not, he assured him, be more 
than two days before she would be 
thoroughly at ease in her new situation. 

Kedar allowed himself to be persuad- 
ed; but he determined that he would try 
the effect of a last conversation with 
Amela, after which he would leave to 
Amrou the management of the affair. 
Kedar visited his shepherdess, and spoke 
to her in very different language from 
that which he had till then employed. 
The shepherdess heard him with indig- 
nation. Kedar quitted her with an as- 


morrow ; and, when he reached his pa- 


since the death of Yarab, Kedar had 
never set his foot in the hermitage. 
The very advanced age of Malec left the 
chaste Amela nothing to fear from her 
acceptance of this offer. She took up 
her residence with him, and the Dervise 
promised that he would send some relief 
to her father and mother, a thing which 
it was easy for him to do, in consequence 
of the treasure under his care, which the 
good Yarab had also permitted him to 
employ in pious works. Amela, there- 
fore, led with him a very happy and quiet 
life, always regretting, however, that 
Kedar should be an Iman and a man of 
bad character. 

Kedar, who had ceased to think of her, 
gave himself up entirely to Amrou, who 
made him commit folly after folly. A 
neighbouring Sheik declared war against 
him ; Kedar appointed as his general a 
friend of Amrou ; this friend was defeat- 
ed; Kedar lost provinces, he discontent- 
ed his army, he overwhelmed his sub- 


among his courtiers ;,and at length, se- 


revolted against him. Kedar was be- 


surance that she should be his on the fr prompted by Amrou, the people 


lace, he ordered Amrou to send and 
seize the beautiful shepherdess. 

Amrou went himself to perform this 
commission; but he did not find the 
shepherdess. Amela had taken flight. 
All search after her was fruitless ; in her 
cottage nothing was found but her crook, 
her flock, and a ietter for Kedar, which 
was full of dignity and virtue. Amrou 
retracedshis steps quite abashed, and was 
badly réceived by his master, who great- 
ly regretted his shepherdess. But Am- 
rou procured for him new pleasures, and 
Kedar was speedily consoled. 

In the mean time, poor Amela pursued 
her flight with all possible expedition. 
To save her honour, she had quitted her 
father and mother, she tenderly 
loved. Amela love dar also, but his 
rank of Iman, and the bad character 
which he bore, had given her resolution 
to triumph over her love. She thought 
of all this, and wept as she journeyed on- 
ward. At length she arrived at the high 
mountain where the Dervise. Malec 
dw he was kindly greeted by him ; 
she im her story, and the benevo- 
lent praised her, and proposed to 
er to stay with him, where certainly no 
-on€ would come to look for her, for, 
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sieged in his palace, Amrou pretended 
to make a sally with the guards to defend 
him ; he gained over the guards, caused 
himself to be proclaimed Iman, and sent 
the mutes with the bowstring to Kedar, 
who now began to perceive that i 
friend was nothing but a traitor. “re- 
quested a few moments to repeat his 
prayers, and availing himself of a subter- 
raneous passage which the good Yarab 
had caused to be formed, and of which 
Kedar aloneshad the key, he escaped 
from his palace, and fled trembling into 
the country, tormented by a thousand 
painful reflections. 

While all this was taking place, ‘Amela 
was still residing with the Dervise, who 
gave her many valuable lessons of wis- 
dom. Her father and mother were now 
dead: she wept for their loss, and re- 
solved never to quit the good Malec, 
whom she looked upon as a father. But 
Malec was very old, and his end was nigh ; 
when it arrived, he advised Amela to 
conceal his decease, to take his dress 
and his long beard, and to remain in the 
hermitage, where great events would, 
he predicted, happen to her. He dis- 
closed to Amela the secret of the trea- 








sure, and gave her instructions how to 


jects with taxes, which He squandered | 


| behave, in case Kedar, with the com- 
mencement of whose misfortunes the 
Dervise was acquainted, should ever 
think proper to seek his father’s friend. 
Having done this, the good Malec dijed. 
Amela wept over him and buried him ; 
but she assumed his dress and beard, 
acted as the Dervise in his stead, and 
was so completely disguised that it would 
have been impossible to discover her. 

Kedar, proscribed, without friends, 
without followers, without money, be- 
thought him of the Dervise, the friend 
of his father ; and that the wise Yarab, 
on his death bed, had advised him to 
seek the good Malec if ever he should 
be overtaken by heavy misfortunes. 
That moment was now arrived, and he 
hastened toward the great mountain. 
He was pursued by his own troops; he 
was obliged to change his dress with a 
beggar ; he stopped at the cottage of a 
peasant, and heard all the family bless 
God that Kedar was no longer Iman ; at 
length he reached the eminence, tho- 
roughly out of countenance, and thorough- 
ly humiliated. 

The prudent Amela received him very 
kindly, and knew him, though he did not 
know her. Kedar told her his melan- 
choly story, and spoke to her of he 
shepherdess, the remembrance of whom 
his heart still retained. Amela, who was 
overjoyed, conceived the design of re- 
forming Kedar ; but to do this would re- 
quire some time. She gave him wise les- 
sons, and advised him to begin by enter- 
ing as a soldier in the army of a neigh- 
bouring Sheik, named Hatem, the same 
with whom he had been at war. ‘“ En- 
deavour,” said she to him, ‘to raise 
yourself by your exploits ; and when, by 
dint of valour, you have gained his friend- 
ship, you may then declare yourself, and 
he will restore you to your throne.” 
After having said this, she gave him a 
small sum of money, and Kedar set off to 
become a soldier. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


Eee 
EXTRAORDINARY. 








There are now (1818) living in the 
interior of Virginia, two sisters, the twin 


possess the astonishing faculty of know- 
ing each others’ mind, or, in other words, 





daughters of a respectable farmer, who . 


are subject to the same feelings, and gms’ 
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tertain the same opinion in regard to any 
and every object. They have been ex- 
amined with the most scrutinising strict- 
ness, and persons visiting there for the 
pugpose of detecting a Rachel Baker, a 
Miss Caraboo, or a Miss .1’Voy, have 
been convinced that it is the mysterious 
work of Providence, and pronounce them 
free from every species of deception. 
A gentleman from Richmond placed them 
in different apartments, and at the same 
moment had the same questions put to 
both, and received the same answer ; 
asked their opinion on different subjects, 
and received in substance the same re- 
ply. The answers were communicated 
in a whisper, and could not possibly have 
been heard by both of them. We ex- 
tract the following incidents that occur- 
red during the visit of the gentleman 
from Richmond. 

** After some time had elapsed, and 
the conversation turned.on other sub- 
jects, this young lady, just.as in common 
conversation, speaking of a certain man, 
who was a widower, and had, it was said, 
come in from Kentucky a short tyme pre- 
vious to that, for the purpose of getting 
@wife, this young lady observed, with 
considerable humour, that she was sorry 
fhat he had been disappointed. The 
one up stairs was asked what she was 
thinking about. She replied as humour- 
ously as the other had done, mentioning 
the game of the man who had just been 
alluded to, that she was very sorry that 
he had been disappointed, and if he would 
come again he should not go back as he 
came. There happened, at that time, 
to be .a gentleman in the room who was 
a widower, who, to satisfy his own curio- 
sity, and remove his particular doubts as 
to what he was witnessing, desired the 
lady down stairs to have the goodness to 
think something about him. She, fixing 
her eye on him for a moment, replied, 
his cravat was not tied on as a widower’s 
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Their pleasures and their pains are the 
same—when one is indisposed, the other 
complains, and an injury done to one, is 
regarded in the same light by the other. 
Each have had three teeth extracted, 
and they both have one, and the same 
tooth, ina decayedstate. These parents 
have had six children at three births ; 
five aré living. One of the first birth 
died when young; the other is living, 
about thirty years of age, and a dwarf, 
not weighing more than fifty pounds.— 
This, we think, is a touch of the extra- 
ordinary, and worthy the attenticn of 
wonder-mongers. The story, however, 
bears marks of authenticity from the re- 
spectability of its origin, which we are 
not warranted in questioning. However 
mysterious and intricate the works of Pro- 
vidence, we are more than half-inclined 
to place confidence in this history—with 
God all things are possible.—Alb. Reg. 


7~=—-_eoorr 
FEMALE PATRIOTISM. — 


In South America, it is not the men 
only who are conspicuous for the ener- 


getic assertion and defence of their liber- 


ties. The women are animated with a 
republican devotion to the cause of In- 
dependence, the sole guarantee of private 
happiness. The wife of General Padilla 


accompanies him to the field, and has 
be 


minated a lieutenant colonel, for 
tak ith her own hands a Spanish co- 
lour. The women of Cochbambo were 
stationed to defend a post, on the attack 
on that town, and all perished. In Up- 
per Peru it is now customary to inquire 
at every roll-call, if the wamen of Coch- 
bambo have presented themselves ? And 
the answer regularly given to perpetuate 
the exploit is, ‘‘ No; they have all pe- 
rished in defence of their country.” 


Fashionable Extravagance of a Feathered Thief. 
A singular circumstance lately occur- 








should be. He asked the one above|| red at Darley Abbey, near Derby. The 


stairs, what she was thinking about—she 
replied, his cravat was not tied on with 
a widower’s knot. This appeared quite 
to satisfy him as to the matter. 

The young ladies are twenty-one years 
old, and remarkably healthy looking girls. 
There is about one pound difference in 
Their *features, com- 
‘plexion, and manner, are so similar, it is 


*% Be ie ap gine impossible to distinguish them. 








laundry maid spread out in an open dry- 
ing ground, amongst other things, five 
yards of narrow leno muslin, in two 
pieces. Ina short (ime she missed them, 
and sought for them in vain. With many 
other articles, she laid out five yards of 
lace, in five separate pieces, which also 
soon disappeared ; and every possible in- 
quiry was made about them, but they 
could not be - found. Within a weak a 
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labourer saw something white hanging 
out of a thricecock’s nest, at the distance 
of eighty yards from the drying ground ; : 
and having heard of the loss of the lace, 
&c. he took down the nest, and the leno 
and lace were found within it, beautifully 
interwoven and twisted amongst the twigs, 
so as to form a complete lining. Unfor- 
tunately, the nest, which was a real cu- 
riosity, was pulled to pieces, and the 
whole ten yards were taken out uninjur- 
ed and unsoiled. What a lesson this lit- 
tle circumstance teaches us, not to sus- 
pect too lightly those around us:; and 
how forcibly it reminds us of the inte- 
resting drama of the ‘“ Maid and the 
Magpie.” 


——————————————————— we 


ANECDOTES. 





A gentleman being helped at dinner 
to avery tough piece of steak, began to 
scratch his plate with his kuife. Being 
asked why he did so, he answered, “I 
am trying to set my teeth an edge.” 





In some parish churches, it was the 
custom to separate the men from the wo- 
men. A clergyman, being interrupted by 
loud talking, stopped short ; when a wo- 
man, eager for the honour of her sex, 





arose and said, ‘** Your Reverence, it is 
not among us.”’—*‘‘ So much the better,” 
answered he, “it will be over the 
sooner.” 


A court buffoon having offended his 
sovereign, the monarch ordered him to 
be brought before him, and witha stern 
countenance, commanded him aes 
for death, adding, that he would show no 
mercy except permitting him to choose 
what kind of death he would die. The 
jester replied, ‘‘ I adore your clemency, 
and choose to die of old age ” 
ing asked what plea- 
sure he could fi | the company of @ 
pretty woman, \ Fas a loquacious sim- 
pleton, said, ‘1 love to see her talk.” 











A man of "4 


An emigrant from Ireland, boasting to 
an American farmer the great superiori- 
ty of his native country over this, by way 
of proof, asked him, (pointing new 
moon,) ‘* what do you call that all it 
the moon, said the farmer at a 
moon,” rejoined the Ivishman, * by J—8; 




















| the stars in Ireland are larger.” 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SMILE. 


I love to see the sunny smile 
Beam on the wither'd face of age, 
That lives to say—that lives to look, 
The soul defies its wintry rage. 


l’ve seen the smile on beauty's face, 
Reflected in a sparkling eye ; 

And seen it add a lovelier grace, 
When followed by a bitter sigh. 


And I have loved, ador’d the smile 
That drove a suffering tear away ; 
And bade the child of grief, the while, 

Look to a better, happier day. 


I've seen the world’s unjust disdain, 
Wring from the soul a smile so fair ; 

A smile that spoke its scorns so vain, 
That angels smil’d to see it there. 


And I have bent me o’er the couch, 
Where parting life had almost fled ; 

And, oh! the parting smile was such, 
That heav’n itself can only shed. 


And thine, Eliza, was the smile, 
Tho’ friends around thee wept and pray’d, 
That thou, their lov’d and darling child, 
Might not so soon—so quickly fade. 


Thine was a smile of heavenly love, 
That said, my friends those tears are vain; 
And in thy flight to realms above, 
Look’d down and said we meet again. 
ADELAIDE. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINIT. 


TO SARAH THE FAIR. 


Happy for fire-doomed Troy, had you, 
Sweet girl, attain’d your birth, 
@ Ere grim Discord her apple threw, 
To bathe in blood the earth. 


Then Helen had at home remain’d, 
A wife, chaste, true and good ; 

Achilles’ sword had not been stain’d 
{n Hector’s gushing blood. 


Nor had a thousand chiefs been hurl'd, 

In agonizing pain, * 

Loud howling to that gloomy world, 
Where Pluto holds his reign. 


For Paris, by Love's goddess sent, 
The fairest maid to meet, 

O’er ocean's * vasty” wave had bent 

His way to Sarah's feet. 






d it been his happy lot, 

6 languish in those arms, 

Poor Helen's smiles had been forgot, 
With all her boasted charms. 


S. THE sINCERE. 
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Oclober 6th, 1819. 
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TO JULIA, 


Even thus forever love, 

Let me press that heart to mine ; 
Even though we sever love, 

in fancy press my heart to thine. 


Though the storms of life do shake me, 
Still my thoughts shall cling to thee ; 

And when death shall overtake me, 
Thou my soul's asylum be. 


Ever, then, as now, my love, 
Let me press that coral lip ; 

Though I part from 7; my love, 
Still in fancy kiss@s sip. 


Though around me tempests roaring, 
My thoughts of other cares bereft ; 

Eagle like, Heav’n-ward soaring, 
Seek the angel I have left. 


L—. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO JUDITH. 


Nay! but I saw thee kiss the babe, 
I knew thy dear caressing ; 

I heard thy softly murm’ring lips, 
And coveted the blessing. 





I saw the lovely infant smile, 
Reposing on thy breast ; 

And heard the soul-dissolving strains, 
That lJull'd the child to rest. 


1 gaz’d and trembled at a sight 
Which so enhanced thy charms ; 
And, ah ! I wish’d myself transform'd, 
To revel in thy arms. 


But say not ‘tis an impious wish, 
Nor check my ardent prayer ; 

We're taught to seek perpetual bliss, 
And love directs me there. 
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. ODE TO THE NIGHTMARE, 


Hail, you visionary fiend! ’ 


You who on my couch attend, 
Source of all my sleeping woe— 
And, too oft, my waking foe! 

One kind deed, at least, you owe me, 


For the numerous wrongs you show me! 


Think, how from the dizzy edge 

Of a rocky cloud-capt ledge, 

You have hur!’d me without thought 
If ‘twould break my bones or not! 
Led me into robber bands, 


Bade them strike—and held my hands ‘ 


Bore me to the steeple’s ball, 

Left me there—to cling or fall? 
Hung me e’er a rocky way, 
Icicles my only stay! 

Bound me hand and foot, and thon 


n boat, 
sink or float! 


X. prvs Y. 


Think how oft, in a balloon, 

You have borne me tow’'rd the moon, 

Into clouds that black and high, 

Frown’d along the stormy sky ; 

Till the lightnings, bail and thunder, 

Tore my flying globe asunder : 

Rigging, gas, and car, and ball, 

Blaze at once to light my fall ! 
Now, for all these terrors, know, 

You to me one favour owe ! 

Grant it, and I'll laud you more 

Than I've curt'd your sway before ' 

Fly to yonder miser’s bed, 

Put it in his sordid head, 

That you'll glare upon his rest, 

Till he'll ope his iron chest, 

Fifty pounds on me bestow, 

t} And prevent the threaten'd woe | 

j Tell him this, and then pursue — 

| Haunt his slumbers till be do it! 

Ee’n the tale to bim will be 

What the nightmare is to me. 








M. YT. f 
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PASSAIC 


| Written on visiting my native sgpnes eficr or ob 
sence of many years 


| Passaic! all bail to the rush of thy waters— 

| Thou giver eterna), sublime, and suv-trigitt 

|| The rose-colour'd cheeks of thy guiiciess, iret 
\ daughters, . 

|| Are dear to my soul as affection and light ' 

| The summer-bloe eyes thet are clancmme and 
glist ning. 

| And smiling that purer ne'er shone on t stream. 
| The foot lightly falling, + the heart fondby list ning, 
| lilumine my path, and enliven my dream | 





Oh! whether ‘tis “ home” which endears to my 
} bosom 
| Those lonely retreats on thy wild-curving shor: 
| Or whether no fragrance etades in the blossom, 
|| Save where thy white foods o'er its mountain 
bed roars! 
| The oaks of thy borders scem mightier and greener 
The sweep of thy valley more splendour dis- 
plays ; 
{| | Than, near deeper waters, ‘neath heavens serener. 
E’er prompted my praise in the bappicst wl 
days ! 


i 

| 

Ah! why is not life like the swell of thy billows ° 

| Bright, sportive, yet constant, o'erfiowing, vei 

new ! 

|| And why cannot beauty resemble thy willows ? 

|| Which wear ev'ry spring-time a livelier hue ! 

The thistles that grow where thy maples are 
spreading, 

| Life’shopes and its fortunes (oo plainly declare : 

| They bud—'till expanding, and glowing, and 

| shedding, 

| 


} 


In the witch'ry of ripeness—they wreck on the 
air! 


Theme, theme of tits heart's most 
Passaic! thy minstrel turns 
| Implores (and ‘tisall onthis rich-freighted | ocean. ) 
| A cottage—a glen—where thy ripple is free ! 
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© eight, splendid rays were 
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To cull nameless flowers, he'll roam thy gay |] Aurora Borealis ; it surpassed the beauty of the M ARRIED, 
meadows, ji galaxies, and was better projected from west to 


For legends of minstrelsy rifle each glade ; 
Oft charming old warriors, thine paly shadows, 
He'll slumber, at last, ‘neath his own native 
shade. 


List! sprite of the waterfall! list these wild num- 
bers : 
(The only oblation the nameless can make :) 
Oh, guide me where trembles “the cave of thy 
; slumbers,” 
Unfold the dark depths whence the echoes awake! 
Now, from this rude peak, while thy stream whirls 
before me, 
The cottage of infancy blesses my sight : 
There thou, my dear mother! oft smiling hung 
o’er me— a 
‘Fo marvel that eyes were so thoughtfully bright! 
8. of New-Jersey. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1819. 


- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications, received, shall be no- 
Viecd in our next. 


Ladies’ Habiis—As habits 
the ladies be careful none but 
such as are and approved "We therefore 
inform them, that Habits and Pelisses, of the first 
style and fashion, and ornamented wi id, in 
the most elegant manner, are kept co! y for 
gby M. Jerraers, No. 257 Broadway, where 
are-executed at the shortest notice, and in 

LITERARY. 
There is now in the press, in this city, a new 













mbborn things, 






whose name is Moses Y. Scott, several of whose 
have already enriched the columns 
of the Cabinet. We do not wish fo forestall pub- 
lie opinion, but we do feel it a duty ta-state, that 
a rich literary treat awaits the lovérs.of poetry. 
Having been indulged with a perusal of the work 
in MS. we do not hesitate to say, that public ex- 
pectation must be elevated to an unusual pitch, 
not to be fully answered by the work in question. 
Kt will appear in a few days. 


AURORA ‘BOREALIS. 
On Tuesday last, our citizens were gratified 


with the appearance of an durora Borealis, or 


northern light, of greater brilliancy than is usual- 
ly witnessed in this latitude. A correspondent in 
the Columbian thus describes its appearance : 
“The phenomenon, at half past seven, reflect- 
ed ifs light more toward the west,’on clouds 
which were magnificently illuminated by it, while 
those of the north remained dark and interspers- 
ed seemingly over a rising sun. Aft half after 
sted divergingly 
from the focus of light, and nearly reached our 
zenith ; a field of pale red coloar on the horizon 
from west to east, was distinetly formed at the 
extrem Bad those white rays. At ten o’clock, 
the rays had much vanished, agd their projection 
could scarcely be perceived, Ge ven at 
their extremity replaced by a belt, encircling the 


whole section of heaven, that was lighted by the l 
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ion of a mative youthful bard, 
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‘armorial bearings of the Union, and holding in 


sy 3, dropsy in th 





east ; it was really like a night white rainbow. 
This appearance was not intersected by clouds, 
but did not last longer than halfan hour. At 11 
o’clock the northern light continued very strong, 
without’ rays or colours; at one o’clock, the 
shades of the night were dispelled, even from the 
recesses of dark rooms. I saw it once more at 
two o’clock in the morning, soon after the rise of 
the moon, it seemed, perhaps, somewhat stronger 
than before. The reflection of the solar rays on 
the polar regions of ice, are, by the learned, sup- 
posed to produce Aurora Borealis. Others prog- 
nosticate from it a sevcre winter, in the regions of 
the earth which it reaches.” 
— 
THE BALLOON. 


We are pleased to bear that the delay which 
has occurred in the intended ascension of Mr. 
Guille, will be productive of no disadvantage ; as 
it has afforded him an opportunity of making such 
farther arrangements as will tend to give a more 
splendid and finished effect to that event. From 
the commencement, it has been his desire, that 
every thing connected with the undertaking 
should bear the stamp and character of the coun- 
try, which is to be the scene of the enterprize. 
The balloon and parachute, together with the bas- 
ket, (now the only memento of his former ex- 
ploit,) were all constructed in this city. The bal- 
loon itself will be ornamented with appropriate 
designs, by two skilful artists, of whose gratuitous 
offer Mr. Guille has availed himself. The princi- 
pal Ggures are to be two Eagles, supporting the 


their beaks a motto adapted to the occasion. 
These decorations, it is true, will be discernable 
but a few moments after the balloon leaves the 
garden ; yet, as it will previously be exhibited for 
some hours, they cannot.be deemed altogether 
unworthy of consideration. The exertions, there- 
fore, that have already been made, and the recol- 
lection of the daring manner in which this adven- 
turous Mronaut mounted from “the sure and 
firm-set earth,” while he literally “rode on the 
whirlwind,” should ensure him the most liberal 
patronage that can be bestowed. 

The Balloon.—Mr. Guille proposes to ascend in 
his balloon, from Vauxhall Garden, on Monday 
next, the 18th inst. between the hours of thrée 
and four in the afternoon. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the deaths of 67 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
¥th inst.—Of whom 21 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2,5; 
2 and 5, 3; 5and 10,4; 10 aud 20,4; 20 and 
30, 12; 30 and.40, 7; 40 and 50, 3; 50 and 
60, 3; 70 and ‘60, 5.—Diseases: Apoplexy 1, 
consumption 7, ulsions 3, diarrhea 4, drop- 
st 2, dropsy in the head 2, 
dysentery 6, fever 2, remittent bilious fever 1, 
remittent fever 2, tever 3, malignaut fe- 
ver 2, infantile flax undice 1, infammation 
of the chest 1, inflar on of the liver 1, intem- 
perance 1, old 2, : 
throat 1, sprue J, still bo 
tabes mesenterica,6, te 




















3, suicide 1, syphilis 1, 
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Men 21, Women 10, 
GEORGE cum 








On Thursday evening, the 7th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Walter Titus, of this city, mer- 
chant, to Miss Charlotte Titus, daughter of Mr 
Abiel Titus, of Brooklyn. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. 
James H. Walter, merchant, of Savannah, to Miss 
Mary Cheetham, of this city. 

By the Right Rev. Bishop Connelly, Mr. Joha 
Clarke, of Dublin, to Miss Maria Pheenix Godwin, 
of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 9th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bangs, Mr. John Beerman, to Miss Lucy Gill- 
man, both of this city. 

At Albany, Mr. Reuben Newcomb, of Savan- 
nah, to Mrs. Catharine M‘Conehey. 

At Philadelphia, in the Friends Meeting House, 
on the 30th ult. Richard Price, jun. merchant, of 
the firm of Cresson, Wistar & Co. to Lydia W. 
daughter of J. Longstreth, Esq. all of that city — 
Captain Isaac Roach, of the U.S. corps of artille- 
ry, to Mary, daughter of Joseph Huddell; sen. 


Esq. 
“At New-Rochelle, Mr. Henry Edson, of Water- 
ford, to Miss Ann Huntington. 

At Bridgeport, (Con.) Mr. Gilbert Fowler, of 
Flushing, L. I. to Miss Ann Parrott. 

At Washington City, Mr. Isaac Clarke, aged 
67 years, to Mrs. Ann Goddard, aged 65. This 
couple were betrothed to each other forly-five 
years ago, but their affections taking other direc- 
tions, they both-got married. They both had 
children, and his son was married to her daughter; 
both of whom were present at their parents’ wed- 
ding, and testified their happiness and affection 
at the match. 

Eee — — 


DIED, 


On Tuesday evening, the 5th inst. of malignant 
fever, Mrs. Mary Vanderbilt, wife of Johu Van- 
derbilt, aged 36 years. : 

Same day, Mr. William Preston, jun. in the 
55th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday afternoon, the 6th 
inst. Mr. Edward Hall, aged 40 years. 

Same day, after a short illness, Mrs. Ann Hil- 
lard, wife of Capt. Oliver Hillard, aged 37 years. 

On Thursday morning, the 7th inst. after a lin- 
gering illness, George Kennedy, aged 30 year. 

On Friday evening, the 8th inst. of a lingering 
illness, Mr. Thomas Durry, aged 27¢ycars* 

Same day, at the Marine Hospital, Staten-Isl- 
and, Captain Hubbell, latej@ommander of the 
schr. Carpenter's Son, from Washington, N. C. 

Same day, at the residence of his father, in 
Poughkeepsie, the Hon. Matthias B. Tallmadge, 
of this city. fr. 

On Monday last, ‘After a lingering illness, Mrs. 
Abigail Black, aged 79 years. 

Sante day, Walliam Jordan, aged 28. 

At Mewark, (N. J.) Miss Laura Rice, aged 16; 
Samuel A. Mathias, aged 25; and widow Het- 
field, aged $2 years. 

At New-Orleans, of the yellow fever, Captain 
James Odell, of Boston, aged 51, and Joseph Bal- 
buena, a Spanish lieutenant-colonel, native of 
Toledo; Captain James Croundhill, of the ship 
Commeree, of Alexandria, Va. ; and Mr. Barber, 
of the house of Sands, Spooner & Sands, of this 
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